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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  1902- 
1903.  The  year  has  been  one  of  increased  usefulness  and  prosperity  for 
the  University .  I  wish  in  this  report  to  render  an  account  of  its  growth 
and  its  needs. 

DEATHS. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  give  expression  to  the  sorrow  we  have  felt  at 
the  loss,  by  death,  of  one  of  your  number.  While  Captain  William  Rand 
Kenan  had  been  a  member  of  your  board  for  only  a  short  time,  he  had  for 
many  years  shown  himself  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  University.  His  love 
for  his  alma  mater  was  evinced  in  many  ways.  His  responses  to  her  calls 
for  help  were  always  most  generous .  The  University  has  lost  a  devoted 
son  and  the  State  a  useful  citizen. 

The  Board  has  taken  action  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Professor  Henry 
Farrar  Linscott.  I  only  wish  to  place  on  record  here  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  his  untimely  death  and  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  his  splendid 
services  on  behalf  of  the  University.  By  his  fine  scholarship  and  high 
character  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  life  of  the  University  and 
he  has  been  most  sadly  missed.  In  class-room,  in  counsel,  and  in  various 
phases  of  University  work  he  had  proved  himself  unweariedly  useful  and 
unfailingly  helpful. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

While  no  one  can  entirely  fill  the  place  of  such  a  worker  as  Professor 
Linscott,  each  having  his  own  peculiar  abilities  and  interests,  I  wish  to 
express  the  general  satisfaction  felt  at  your  choice  of  Professor  George 
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Howe  as  his  successor.  Professor  Howe  comes  to  us  with  the  training  of 
Princeton  and  of  Halle.  A  cultured  scholar  and  congenial  colleague,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  suc- 
cessful and  influential  teacher.  Under  his  care,  the  Department  of  Latin 
will  suffer  no  diminution  in  power  and  prestige. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  to  you  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  E.  Mills 
who  for  four  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
first  as  assistant  and  latterly  as  instructor.  His  work  was  of  high  order 
and  eminently  satisfactory.  A  teacher  of  marked  ability,  he  gave  great 
promise  of  usefulness.  He  has  felt  it  to  be  more  in  the  line  of  his  taste 
and  more  promising  for  his  future  to  accept  a  position  as  a  commercial 
chemist.  The  University  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  offer  him  a  re- 
ward commensurate  with  his  ability  and  with  the  work  required.  A  por- 
tion of  his  duties  has  been  assigned  to  others.  We  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  fill  his  position. 

Dr.  Henry  V.  Wilson,  after  a  year  spent  abroad  in  study  and  research 
upon  the  collection  entrusted  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government, 
has  taken  up  again  his  work  as  Professor  of  Biology.  Associate  Professor 
Archibald  Henderson  has  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, as  have  Associate  Professor  E.  K.  Graham  in  the  Department  of 
English  and  Instructor  J.  E  Latta  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  These 
gentlemen  had  leaves  of  absence  for  a  year  and  spent'  the  time  in  study  at 
the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  and  Harvard  respectively.  Return- 
ing now  to  the  University,  they  bring  with  them  fresh  inspiration  and 
experience,  along  with  new  methods  of  instruction,  all  of  which  make  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  University. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  faculty  have  decided  that  the  time  has  come  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Graduate  Department.  While  the  teaching  force  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  four  years,  most  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  teachers  must  still  be  given  to  the  undergraduate 
work.  A  number  of  courses,  however,  have  been  in  the  past  offered  for 
graduates  and  these  are  now  to  be  gathered  into  a  new  department.  Pro- 
fessor O.  Alphonso  Smith  has  been  appointed  dean  of  this  department. 
Such  courses  will  be  added  as  can  actually  be  given  if  applied  for  but  the 
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number  of  these  must  be  necessarily  limited.  The  object  is  to  place  proper 
emphasis  upon  this  side  of  the  University's  work  and  to  extend  it  as  soon 
as  the  income  of  the  University  permits.  About  forty  courses,  properly 
falling  under  this  head,  are  already  offered  and  taught  in  the  University. 
A  list  of  these  is  given  in  order  that  the  plan  may  be  better  understood. 


SUBJECT.  NO.  OF  COURSES.       SUBJECT.  NO.  OF  COURSES. 

Greek,  3  Latin,  3 

German,  8  French,  2 

English,  5  Philosophy,  1 

History,  4  Economics,  1 

Physics,  3  Mathematics,  6 

Chemistry,  5  Biology,  2 

Geology,  3  Pedagogy,  -  1 


As  some  of  these  departments  are  strongly  maimed  (Chemistry  having 
seven  teachers,  English  five,  etc.,)  it  is  manifest  that  more  attention  can 
be  given  to  graduate  courses  without  injury  to  the  undergraduate  work. 
This  step  means  much  for  the  development  of  the  University.  It  is  the 
highest  form  of  University  work  and  its  effect  should  be  felt  upon  the 
scholarly  training  of  the  youug  men  of  the  State.  The  University  should 
hold  before  them  high  ideals  of  scholarship.  Graduate  training  in  North- 
ern institutions  is  costly,  so  costly  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  our 
worthiest  and  most  talented  students.  As  the  taking  of  graduate  courses  1 
means  two  to  three  years  longer  stay  at  the  University,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  fellowships  be  established  to  aid  these  young  men  in  bearing  this 
additional  expense.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  John  Sprunt 
Hill,  '91,  in  founding  at  the  last  commencement  a  fellowship  in  History, 
giving  f4,000  for  this  purpose.  There  is  urgent  need  that  others  should 
follow  this  example.  A  fellowship  should  yield  from  $200  to  $300  at  least. 
Few  young  men  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  four  years  collegiate  train- 
ing and  then  two  or  three  more  years  of  graduate  work  to  fit  themselves 
for  worthy  positions  as  scholars  in  the  work  of  the  State  and  Country. 
The  demand  for  such  men  grows  with  the  diffusion  of  a  broader  culture 
through  the  State,  and  the  value  of  even  one  such  man  to  the  community 
is  very  great. 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  DEGREE. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  faculty  have  decided  that  it  is  wisest  to 
bestow  only  one  degree  for  undergraduate  work.    In  the  past,  three  de- 
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grees  have,  been  given,  namely:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science.  There  are  a  number  of  objections  to  this,  nota- 
bly the  ascription  of  an  unequal  value  to  the  different  degrees  and  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  one  or  the  other  as  a  door  to  graduation  for  those  who  fail 
in  the 'more  difficult  course.  It  seems  best  to  offer  but  one  degree,  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  returning  thus  to  the  old  custom  and  that  approved  by 
most  of  the  leading  institutions,  allowing  a  choice  of  courses  which  shall 
be  as  nearly  equivalent  in  difficulty  and  educational  value  as  possible.  To 
insist  upon  a  single  course  leading  to  the  degree  is  impossible  at  the  present 
day  with  the  broadening  of  cult  are  and  the  large  number  of  studies  and 
specialized  branches  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  curriculum.  Some  of 
the  studies,  once  regarded  as  essentials,  must  give  way  in  part  and  others 
cannot  be  absolutely  required  because  parents  have  ceased  to  insist  upon 
them  in  the  earlier  training  and  the  schools  are  ceasing  to  give  instruction 
in  them.  Following  the  example  cf  Harvard,  Columbia  and  other  univer- 
sities, preparatory  instruction  will  be  given  in  Greek,  beginning  with  the 
session  1904-05.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  work 
does  not  count  towards  a  degree  and  in  no  wise  lowers  the  standard  of  in- 
struction in  the  regular  University  courses.  Very  few  of  the  preparatory 
schools  in  the  State  now  offer  instruction  in  Greek.  If  we  rely  solely  upon 
these  schools,  it  looks  as  if  the  opportunity  for  securing  preparation  in  this 
subject  would  almost  disappear.  That  this  need  is  felt  all  over  the  South 
is  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  allowing  preparatory  instruction  in  Greek  in  the  colleges  com- 
posing its  membership. 

Different  institutions  have  adopted  different  methods  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  mentioned  above.  The  University  of  Virginia  has  grouped  the 
various  subjects,  and  prescribing  only  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  allows 
wide  freedom  of  choice.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  prescribes  definite 
courses  covering  all  of  the  undergraduate  years  and  allows  choice  among 
these  courses.  This  system  is  very  largely  adopted  by  other  institutions. 
Our  experience  points  to  a  different  system  as  the  one  best  suited  to  our 
conditions.  The  faculty  has  prescribed  three  distinct  courses  covering  the 
entrance  requirements  and  the  first  two  undergraduate  years.  The  fm L 
requires  both  Latin  and  Greek;  the  second,  Latin  and  an  equivalent  of 
modern  languages  and  science  in  place  of  Greek;  the  third  substitutes  more 
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mathematics  and  science  as  well  as  some  modern  language  for  the  ancient 
languages.  To  meet  the  change,  the  first  year  of  mathematics  is  made  to 
include  trigonometry.  As  few  of  our  preparatory  schools  teach  modern 
languages  or  science  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  really  means  a  good  deal 
of  additional  work  for  those  who  do  not  offer  Latin  and  Greek  for  entrance 
With  the  present  training  in  the  schools,  those  taking  course  I.  can  grad- 
uate with  sixty  hours  of  work  in  the  four  years,  whereas  course  II.  will 
require  sixty-eight  and  course  III.  seventy  hours.  These  changes  mean 
then  a  decided  stiffening  of  the  requirements  for  graduation .  After  the 
sophomore  year,  wide  election  is  allowed.  The  student  is  prepared  to  map 
out  his  course  and  generally  has  some  clear  plan  for  his  life  work.  It  is 
simply  required  of  him  that  he  take  fifteen  hours  a  week  from  among  the 
elective  studies,  a  hundred  or  more  of  which  are  offered  in  the  various 
departments.    The  courses  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

Entrance  Requirements. 
English,  Mathematics,  History  and  one  of  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Greek  and  Latin. 

(2)  Greek  or  Latin,  German  or  French,  and  Elementary  Physics. 

(3)  German,  French  and  Elementary  Physics. 

Freshman.  Year. 

(1)  I  English  3  hours;  I  Mathematics  4  hours;  I  Latin  4  hours;  I  Greek 

4  hours. 

(2)  I  English  3  hours;  I  Mathematics  4  hours;  I  Latin  4  hours,  or  I  Greek 

4  hours;  II  German  or  II  French  3  hours  and  I  German  3  hours,  or 
1  French  3  hours,  or  I  History  3  hours. 

(3)  I  English  3  hours;  I  Mathematics  4  hours;  II  German  or  II  French 

4  hours,  and  six  hours  from  the  following:  I  Spanish;  I  Italian; 
I  History;  I  Geology. 

Sophomore  Year. 

(1)  II  English  3  hours;  II  Greek  or  II  Latin  3  hours;  and  nine  hours 

(not  more  than  six  hours  in  languages)  from  II  Latin  or  II  Greek 
3  hours;  I  French  3  hours;  II  Mathematics  3  hours;  I  Physics  3 
hours;  I  Chemistry  3  hours. 

(2 )  II  English  3  hours;  and  twelve  hours  (not  more  than  six  hours  in 

languages)  from  II  Greek  3  hours;  II  Latin  3  hours;  II  German  3 
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hours;  II  French  3  hours;  I  German  3  hours;  I  French  3  hours; 
I  Chemistry  3  hours;  I  Physics  3  hours;  II  Mathematics  3  hours. 
(3)  II  English  3  hours;  II  Mathematics  3  hours;  I  Chemistry  3  hours; 
I  Physics  3  hours;  and  three  hours  from:  II  French  3  hours;  II  Ger- 
man 3  hours;  III  Geology  3  hours;  I  Biology  5  hours. 

STATISTICS  OF  REGISTRATION . 

The  session  of  1903-04  opened  with  an  enrollment  larger  than  that  for 
any  fall  term  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Several  of  the  departments 
have  been  strengthened  by  additional  instructors  and  improved  equipment, 
as  noted  elsewhere.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be,  in  every 
way.  the  University's  best  year. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  comparative  growth  for  the 
past  five  years: 

ENTIRE  YEAR.       ACADEMIC.  LAW.         MEDICINE.     PHARMACY.     TOTAL. * 

1899-  1900  371  80  44  20  512 

1900-  1901  391  64  42  32  524 

1901-  1902  415  61  62  29  508 

1902-  1003  402  93  83  46  608 
At  the  end  of  January  of  this  year,  the  registration  was: 

389  95  70  55    .  609 

The  total  number  for  1903-1904  will,  therefore  probably  show  a  material 
increase  over  last  year,  as  new  students  are  constantly  arriving  now,  and 
many  come  during  the  spring  term. 

Comparing  the  numbers  of  academic  students  for  the  past  five  years,  we 
have  the  following  table: 

ENTIRE  YEAR.     GRADUATES.     SENIORS.     JUNIORS.  SOPHOMORES.  FRESHMEN. 

1899-  1900  26  50  55  67  121 

1900-  1901  26  52  50  91  107 

1901-  1902  22  51  84  98  160 

1902-  1903  25  64  59  98  156 
The  numbers  up  to  the  end  of  January  of  this  year  were: 

22  60  72  94  142 

The  average  age  of  the  freshman  class  for  the  past  five  years: 
1899-1900         1900-1901         1901-1902         1902-1903  1903-1904 
19yrs.  14dys.    18yrs.  20dys.    19  yrs.  6  mos.  lSyrsi^mos.  19yrs.2^mos. 

*  Deducting  those  in  more  than  one  department. 
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Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  from  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  sends  16,  New  York  7,  Pennsylvania  5,  Virginia  5,  Florida  4, 
Ohio  2,  District  of  Columbia  2,  Georgia  2,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Maryland,  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  one  each.  That  is,  forty-nine 
students  are  from  other  states . 

When  the  registration  for  the  spring  term  is  completed,  the  above  figures 
will  be  changed  to  some  extent. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

An  examination  of  the  registration  statistics  for  the  freshman  class  of 
1903-04  fails  to  show  any  noteworthy  improvement  in  preparation  over  the 
last  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  private  preparatory  schools  are- in  excellent 
condition  and  are  doing  the  same  thorough,  reliable  work  which  they  have 
been  doing  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Others  have  improved  and  are 
coming  up  to  the  same  standard.  But  the  improvement  is  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  great  body  of  the  private  and  smaller  graded  schools  throughout 
the  State.  Comparatively  few  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  carry 
their  pupils  through  such  a  grade  that  they  can  enter  the  University  direct 
without  condition.  The  best  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics  and  then 
in  English  and  history.  Few  of  the  schools  carry  the  pupil  far  enough 
in  Latin  and  often  the  instruction  is  very  ragged.  The  great  majority  of 
them  make  no  attempt  at  teaching  Greek.  Of  course,  if  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  modern 
languages  and  elementary  science  should  be  substituted  for  them.  The 
teaching  of  physics,  which  is  much  the  best  science  for  schools,  is  on  the 
increase,  but  few  of  the  schools  offer  courses  in  French  or  German. 

The  Freshman  class,  entering  in  September  1903,  came  from  71  schools 
and  colleges  in  North  Carolina  and  11  in  other  States.  These  statistics  are 
necessarily  partial  as  the  enrollment  for  the  year  is  not  complete  until 
after  the  registration  of  the  second  term.  The  private  schools  furnished 
73  per  cent  of  the  class,  public  graded  schools  16  per  cent  and  colleges  11 
per  cent.  By  correspondence  and  otherwise,  a  careful  investigation  was 
made  of  all  candidates  for  admission  as  to  schools  attended  and  progress 
made  in  studies  required  for  entrance  There  were  153  of  these,  and  16 
others  presented  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  session  who  had  not  been 
heard  from  previously.    Thirty-six  of  the  total  of  169  were  rejected  or 
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about  21  per  cent.  The  showing  of  the  remainder  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

SUBJECT.   0  NO.  OFFERING.  NO.  CONDITIONED.      PER  CENT.  CONDIT. 


Mathematics,  133  41  30 

History,  133  17  12 

English,  133  94  70 

Latin,  86  62  72 

Greek,  20  10  50 

Modern  Languages,  5  4  80 

Physics,  16  3  20 


This  tabular  statement  would  be  very  misleading  if  unaccompanied  by 
the  following  detailed  explanation.  In  mathematics,  twenty- six  of  the 
conditioned  men  failed  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  in  Geometry  and 
only  fifteen  in  Algebra.  In  English  eighty-four  were  conditioned  upon 
some  part  of  the  English  classics  prescribed  for  reading.  As  these  books 
are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge  think  it  best  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
to  require  rigidly  that  list  of  authors  and  accept  little  substitution .  A  major- 
ity of  the  schools  pay  little  attention  to  this  list  and  allow  personal  prefer- 
ence or  the  question  of  availability  to  determine  the  selection.  In  Latin 
forty-five  of  the  sixty- two  were  conditioned  on  some  part  of  the  Vergil 
required,  often  only  one  book  of  the  Aeneid,  showing  that  a  number  of 
the  schools  fail,  by  a  few  months,  to  get  over  the  entire  course  of  reading 
assigned.  Little  work  seems  to  be  done  in  modern  languages  in  the  schools 
and  that  of  a  low  order.  Of  the  total  number  of  applicants,  about  18  per 
cent  entered  free  of  conditions.  This  seems  a  very  discouraging  showing. 
It  is  well  to  look  at  the  condition  of  affairs  elsewhere,  however.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College  for  1901-02,  ten  per  cent 
of  those  applying  for  admission  were  rejected,  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  those 
admitted  were  conditioned  and  forty-one  per  cent  were  admitted  "clear" 
of  conditions.  President  Hadley  of  Yale  in  his  report  for  1902-03  gives  the 
number  of  freshmen  conditioned  on  entrance  as  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
leaving  forty  per  cent  "admitted  unconditionally".  In  mathematics  it  is 
stated  that  twenty-nine  were  conditioned  on  algebra  to  quadratics  and 
sixty-five  on  the  first  four  books  of  geometry.  Eight  were  conditioned  on 
Caesar,  thirteen  on  Cicero  and  sixty- three  on  Latin  composition. 

Of  course  no  comparison  can  be  closely  or  justly  drawn  from  these  fig- 
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ures,  as  institutions  differ  in  the  examinations  and  in  the  grading  of 
certificates  from  the  schools.  But  it  makes  me  look  more  hopefully  upon 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  this  State  and  the  South.  I  re- 
gard the  effort  at  building  up  these  schools  as  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  University  and  certainly  very  necessary  for  the  raising  of  its 
own  standard. 

As  the  matter  of  conditions  for  entering  freshmen  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, it  is  well  to  state  that  these  conditions  are  duly  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  University  and  must  be  made  up.  In  the  case  of  all  except 
modern  languages  and  physics,  they  must  be  made  up  by  private  study. 
Examinations  are  held  at  stated  times  and  these  must  be  passed  before  the 
conditions  are  removed.  The  records  show  that  over  ninety  per  cent  make 
up  these  conditions  before  going  on  to  a  higher  class.  A  small  percentage 
fail  and  drop  out  of  the  University. 

The  question  of  age  is  important  in  this  connection.  A  man  of  twenty 
with  mature  mind  and  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity can  be  safely  given  extra  work  to  do  and  can  be  more  surely  relied 
upon  to  accomplish  it.  While  the  regulations  of  the  University  admit 
students  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  this  is  not  encouraged.  Only  twenty 
members  of  the  freshman  class  for  1903-04  are  under  seventeen  years  old 
and  the  average  age  of  the  class  is  nineteen  years,  two  and  one-half  months. 
The  average  age  at  graduation  for  the  past  five  years  is  about  twenty-three 
years,  showing  that  the  average  of  nineteen  for  entrance  has  been  well 
maintained.  In  order  that  a  student  may  enter  at  sixteen,  he  should  be 
practically  free  from  conditions  upon  the  entrance  requirements. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  STUDENTS  TO  COMPLETE  THE  COURSE. 

The  withdrawal  of  students  before  they  have  completed  the  undergrad- 
uate course  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  with  which  the  University  has 
to  contend.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  enter  the  University  receive  only  a  partial  training.  The 
Junior  and  Senior  years  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  college  work.  They 
mean  more  for  the  development  of  the  powers  and  for  the  scholarly  train- 
ing. They  do  not  mean  simply  two  more  years  for  the  gathering  of  facts  but  a 
broadening  and  strengthening  of  the  mind  and  the  reaching  a  higher  level  of 
intellectuality  which  is  really  indispensable  for  a  man  of  liberal  culture.  In 
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proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State  the  number  of  college  bred  men 
is  too  small  and  the  number  of  those  attending  our  colleges  could  well  be 
trebled.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  proportion  of  those 
having  a  thorough  college  training,  if  so  large  a  number  of  those  now 
entering  the  colleges  leave  them  with  only  a  slight  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge, having  barely  laid  the  foundation  of  their  culture.  The  State  needs 
men  of  broad  culture,  with  something  of  the  calmness  and  the  poise  of  the 
scholar,  men  who  have  the  historical  perspective  and  who,  by  diligent 
study,  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  of  the  mother  language,  and  its  splendid  literature.  The  State 
can  never  become  truly  great,  however  much  its  material  resources  may 
be  developed  and  its  wealth  increased,  unless  there  be  a  goodly  leaven  of 
such  trained  men  among  its  citizenship.  The  evil  is  not  restricted  to 
this  University  and"  to  this  State,  but  is  felt  throughout  the  South  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  throughout  the  Country.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  reports 
a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and 
10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  As  25  per  cent  or  more 
graduate  in  three  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  loss  in  the  junior  year. 
At  Yale  the  total  loss  up  to  the  time  of  graduation  seems  to  be  20  to  25  per 
cent.  This  is  in  large  measure  a  natural  loss  coming  from  the  sifting  out 
of  the  unworthy  and  the  incapable.  But  a  loss  of  three  fourths  as  shown  by 
the  statistics  for  this  University  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  such  grounds. 
It  is  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  institution  and  to  general  scholarship.  It 
is  due  in  part  to  the  poverty  of  our  people  which  is  still  very  great.  It  is 
due  still  more  to  a  lack  of  high  ideals  as  to  education  and  scholarship 
which  makes  the  young  men  and  their  parents  content  with  very  moderate 
attainment  and  induces  them  to  hasten  into  the  work  of  life  very  poorly 
prepared  for  the  struggle.  Sons  of  the  well- to  do  are  often  called  into  their 
fathers'  business  or  into  some  of  the  multitude  of  minor  positions  which 
open  up  in  time  of  material  prosperity.  The  academic  course  is  cut  short 
in  order  to  begin  a  professional  course.  Technical  and  so-called  practical 
courses  are  taken  up,  eschewing  all  preliminary  training.  There  is  an  al- 
most feverish  unrest  and  impatience  with  the  slow  processes  of  mental 
training. 
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No.  entering 
Lost  Fresh,  yr. 

Gained  Soph.  yr. 
Lost  Soph.  yr. 

Gr£iiii©cL  Junior  yr. 
Lost  Junior  yr. 

Gained  Senior  yr. 

Total  loss  and  gain 
Per  cent 

Class  of  1901 

Class  of  1902 

Class  of  1903 

179 

74 

3 

47 

9 

17 

5 

138  17 
77                     9 1  2 

VZ7 

50 

11 

35 

7 

9 

6 

94  24 
74  19 

142 

41 

12 

34 

11 

17 

7 

92  30 
65  21 

Per  cent  of  those 
entering,  to  grad. 

18 

22 

24 

No.  of  years 

No.  remaining  2  or 

more  years 

Per  cent 

2        3  4 
104       59  39 
58       33  22' 

2        3  4 
76       41  30 
60       32       .23 1-2 

2        3  4 
100       65  43 
701-2  46       30  ' 

No.  of  years 
No.  reentering  for  1 
or  more  years 

1         2  3 
3         0  1 

1  2  3 

2  2  1 

1         2  3 
1         2  1 

In  further  explanation  of  this  table  it  should  be  stated  that  a  number  of 
students  take  only  one  year  of  collegiate  training  preparatory  to  some  one 
of  the  professional  courses.  The  increase  of  students  after  the  freshman 
year  is  noteworthy,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  graduating 
class.  Also  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  remaining  for 
graduation  in  the  past  three  years  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  About  four  or 
five  per  cent,  of  those  remaining  the  four  years  finally  fail  of  graduation 
through  not  attaining  the  required  standard  of  scholarship. 

SELF  HELP. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Self-Help  is  important  and 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  just  discussed.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
number  of  those  forced  to  give  up  their  education  would  be  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  opportunities  for  self-help  and  the  advantages  of  the 
loan  fund.  The  limitations  of  the  report  should  be  well  understood.  The 
investigation  covered  the  first  two  months  of  the  session  only  and  is  nec  • 
essarily  incomplete.  It  falls  far  short  of  giving  an  account  of  all  who  are 
dependent,  partly  or  altogether,  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education. 
The  classes  not  counted  are  those  who  are  working  during  vacations  (in 
itself  a  large  class),  those  who  drop  out  of  the  University  for  a  year  or 
more,  earning  enough  to  complete  their  training,  and  lastly  those  who  bor- 
row money  from  the  University  or  from  some  other  source,  thus  mortgag- 
ing their  earnings  for  the  future.    The  estimate  is  a  low  one  that  more 
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than  half  the  students  of  the  University  are  self-dependent  in  one  or  more 
of  these  ways. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SELF-HELP. 

To  the  President: 

The  Committee  on  Self- Help  herewith  submits  a  report  on  the  means 
employed  by  students  in  the  University  to  help  pay  their  expenses,  and  also 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  earned  in  one  year,  not  including  vacations. 
Although  the  amount  of  money  earned  during  vacations  would  swell  the 
total  considerably,  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  this  information.  The 
plan  pursued  in  securing  the  statistics  was  as  follows:  the  various 
methods  of  earning  money  were  worked  up  and  then  by  inquiry  among 
certain  men  in  each  line  of  work,  all  the  workers  in  each  field  were  ascer- 
tained. These  were  interviewed  personally  or  reached  by  correspondence 
so  that  the  information  was  all  obtained  at  first  hand.  The  amounts  used 
in  making  up  the  totals  are  exact  in  some  cases  and  in  others  close  approx- 
imations based  on  last  year's  receipts  or  contracts.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  information  which  the  Committee  has  obtained: 


OCCUPATION. 

MEN. 

SUM. 

AVERAGE. 

Waiters  and  Helpers  at  Commons  Hall, 

21 

1512.00 

72.00 

Club  Formers  and  Waiters  at  Boarding  Houses, 

11 

837.00 

76.00 

Printers, 

9 

1320.00 

146.66 

Licentiates  and  Tutors, 

9 

645.00 

71.66 

Agents, 

23 

1065.00 

46.30 

Janitors, 

6 

438.00 

73.00 

Store  Clerks, 

4 

805.00 

201.25 

Office  Clerks, 

11 

1522.00 

138.36 

Tellers, 

3 

90.00 

30.00 

Library  Assistants, 

4 

190.00 

47.25 

Typewriters, 

6 

400.00 

66.66 

Wood  Cutters, 

5 

292.00 

58.40 

Gardeners, 

3 

15.00 

5.00 

Tailors, 

3 

175.00 

58.33 

Miscellaneous, 

9 

322.00 

35.77 

Total, 

127 

9628.00 
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The  total  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  is  a  conservative  figure  and  the 
true  amount  is,  without  question,  more  than  this. 

Deducting  names  recorded  more  than  once,  we  have  107  men,  or  about 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  students  of  the  University,  who  during 
the  college  session  work  in  order  to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  At 
Yale  last  year,  only  156  men  were  reported  including  those  who  worked 
during  vacations. 

The  small  sum  earned  by  tutors  must  be  largely  due  to  the  small  fees 
which  are  charged.  The  number  of  the  wealthy  idle  class  is  also  small. 
In  many  universities,  tutoring  is  the  most  remunerative  of  all  occupations. 

The  agents  represent  laundries,  sell  clothing,  stationery,  fountain  pens, 
pipes,  cooking  utensils  and  jewelry.  The  three  largest  sums  earned  by  in- 
dividuals are  $600.00,  $540.00  and  $420.00.  The  gardeners  earn  the  least 
money.  The  last  class,  miscellaneous,  includes  two  musicians,  one  vender, 
two  guardians,  one  magazine  agent,  one  carpenter  and  one  groom.  The  dis- 
tribution among  the  college  classes  is  as  follows: 


GRAD. 

SENIOR. 

JUNIOR. 

SOPH. 

fresh'n. 

LAW. 

MED. 

PHA 

Commons  Hall  men, 

1 

8 

3 

8 

1 

Board 'g  House  men, 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Printers, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Assistants, 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

Tutors, 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Agents, 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

4 

3 

Janitors, 

2 

2 

3 

Store  Clerks, 

1 

1 

2 

Office  Clerks, 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Tellers, 

1 

1 

Library  Assistants, 

3 

Typewriters, 

2 

1 

2 

Wood  Cutters, 

2 

3 

Gardeners, 

1 

2 

Tailors, 

1 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous, 

5 

3 

3 

Total, 

4 

28 

24 

22 

27 

11 

20 

5 

Per  cent. of  class,  19 

47 

3Q 

23 

20 

14 

27 

10 

IB 
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Besides  carrying  out  the  above  investigation,  the  Committee  has  had  the 
care  of  sixteen  men,  mostly  freshmen,  who  need  work.  Fourteen  of  these 
have  secured  work,  more  or  less  extensive,  not  through  the  Committee  in 
every  case  however.  In  most  cases  we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  our 
effort  to  render  aid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Chairman, 
J.  Ed.  Latta, 
Thos.  J.  Wilson,  Jr. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  no  form  of  honest  labor  injures  a  student's 
standing  among  his  fellows  here.  These  men  are  often  elected  to  high 
positions  in  the  literary  societies  and  other  student  organizations. 
The  high  ideal  expressed  by  President  Alderman  is  well  maintained.  The 
University  is  indeed  a  place  where  "men  may  rise  in  earnest  striving  by 
the  might  of  merit;  where  wealth  is  no  prejudice  and  poverty  is  no  shame; 
where  honorable  labor,  even  rough  labor  of  the  hands  is  glorified  by  high 
purpose  and  strenuous  desire  for  the  clearer  air  and  the  larger  view." 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  on 
Self -Help.  This  is  a  new  committee,  but  it  has  already  proved  very  use- 
ful and  the  experience  gained  will  be  most  valuable  for  reaching  and  help- 
ing a  still  larger  number  of  students  in  future  years. 

THE  DEEMS  FUND. 

In  his  statement  as  to  the  Deems  Fund  from  Jan.  1,  '03,  to  Jan.  1,  '04,  the 
Bursar  reports  thetotal  amount  of  the  fund  at  present  as  $2,3021.13.  The 
amount  collected  during  the  year  was  $3,608.27  and  the  amount  loaned  was 
$4,044 .50.  The  excess  over  the  amount  collected  was  therefore  $436.23.  This 
was  met  from  the  small  surplus  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1904.  For  the 
future  the  collections  should  exceed  $4,000.00  a  year  if  they  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  upon  the  fund.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  col- 
lect this  amount.  A  tabulated  statement  is  made  of  the  students  helped 
and  their  classes.  This  covers  the  same  period  of  one  year  and  is  a  notable 
showing  of  the  great  helpfulness  of  this  fund.  The  total  number  who  have 
been  assisted  is  sixty-four.  Few  of  these  would  be  able  to  secure  the  aid 
from  other  sources  or  enter  the  University  without  it. 
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STUDENTS  AIDED  FROM  THE  DEEMS  FUND. 

• 

Class  of  1903,  5  Class  of  1907,  11 

Class  of  1904,  8  Medicine,  2 

Class  of  1905,  11  Pharmacy,  1 

Class  of  1906,  26  Total,  64 

FINANCIAL. 

A  few  points  of  general  interest  are  taken  from  the  Bursar's  report. 
The  receipts  for  the  past  four  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1899-1900,$16,542.96;  1900-01,  |23,897.79;  1901-02,  $36,691 .23,  1902-03.  $36- 
895.90.  The  total  income  of  the  University  has  amounted  to  178,679.90, 
coming  from  the  following  sources: 

Annual  State  appropriation  1901-02,  37,500.00 
Interest  from  funds ,  5 , 600  00 

Fees  from  students,  36,895.90 
Miscellaneous,  1,000.00 


80,995.90 

Interest  charges  paid  by  University,  2,316.00 

Net  income,  78,679  90 

Income  for  1901-02,  75,924.30 


Increase,  2.755.60 
The  total  amount  of  fees,  rents,  etc.,  not  collected  by  the  Bursar  for  the 
session  1902-03  amounted  to  less  than  $25.00. 

The  number  of  students  giving  notes  for  tuition  in  lieu  of  cash  payment 
in  the  various  departments  was  as  follows: 

Academic,  13,  amounting  to  632.25 

Law,  13        "  "  528.50 

Medicine,  17        "  "1001.50 

Pharmacy.  6        "  "  205.00 

48  2367.25 

The  amount  collected  on  former  notes  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$1324.21.  The  number  of  endowed  scholarships  is  108.  These  were  all 
awarded,  but  only  99  were  filled  during  the  session. 

Under  the  head  of  expenditures  the  largest  item  is  for  salaries  of  the 
teaching  force. £_This  amounted  during  last  session  to  $55,000  or  about  70 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  cost  of  administration  is  very  low.  The  sal- 
aries,  expenses,  etc.,  of  president,  treasurer,  registrar,  and  other  officers, 
six  in  all,  amounts  to  $5800.  The  entire  expense  for  trustee  meetings,  com- 
mittees of  inspection,  etc.,  have  been  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  year. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

The  Librarian  reports  that  at  present  the  books  in  the  library  number 
41,288  and  the  pamphlets  20,500.  About  1500 books  are  added  each  year. 
The  sum  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  too  small  to  supply  many 
important  new  works,  much  less  to  fill  out  the  older  volumes  which  are 
lacking.  It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  books  are  published  each  year. 
Of  course  the  great  majority  of  these  are  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University.  Still  many  of  them  embody  the  results  of  careful  research 
and  ripe  scholarship  and  to  possess  and  use  them  would  mean  much  for 
the  scholarly  life  of  the  University.  We  are  able  to  purchase  comparative- 
ly few  of  these  works.  The  amount  annually  expended  by  the  University 
is  about  $3500  for  all  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  and  we  can  afford  no  more  at 
present. 

The  thorough  system  of  cataloguing  the  books  in  the  library  has  been 
continued.  During  the  summer  the  Librarian  and  three  assistants  spent 
four  weeks  in  cataloguing  2,000  books  on  biography.  This  cataloguing  is 
of  course  not  merely  a  record  of  the  title  and  author  of  the  volume,  but  in 
many  cases  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  table  of  contents  of  the  volume  it- 
self. The  object  is  to  aid  the  student  in  his  research  and  to  bring  as  many 
volumes  as  possible  in  his  reach .  It  differs  from  the  old  system  of  cata- 
loguing in  about  the  same  way  as  knowing  the  inside  contents  of  a  book 
differs  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  outer  title  and  appearance .  This 
careful  system  has  been  carried  out  now  for  five  summers  and  the  total 
number  of  books  classified  and  catalogued  amounts  to  10,500. 

The  library  has  furnished  other  institutions  with  a  systematic  reading 
course  list  and  has  submitted  to  State  graded  schools  and  officials  lists  for 
general  and  specific  reading.  It  has  also  supplied  several  schools  in  the 
State  with  materials  for  debates,  has  opened  its  periodical  room  to  students 
from  other  institutions  in  the  State,  and  has  supplied  a  number  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  North  Carolina  historical  work  with  special  historical 
material. 
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Special  thanks  are  due  Mrs.  Julia  O.  Graves  for  a  donation  of  400  vol- 
umes from  the  libraries  of  her  husband  and  father,  who  had  been  members 
of  the  University  faculty.  Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
works  of  reference  and  to  the  collection  of  sets  of  periodicals  through  pur- 
chase. All.  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  North  Carolina  have  been  re- 
classified and  this  reclassification  has  made  apparent  the  small  number  of 
volumes  owned  by  the  library. 

The  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  electric  lights  so  that 
it  can  be  used  at  night.  It  is  open  seven  and  a  half  hours  in  the  day  and 
two  hours  at  night. 

CHANGES  IN  EQUIPMENT. 

The  special  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legislature  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act .  The  water  rights 
were  purchased  and  the  deeds  duly  recorded,  also  an  additional  pumping 
engine  was  installed.  The  new  reservoir  was  constructed,  but  the  amount 
of  money  on  hand  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  University  control  of  the 
entire  water- shed.  It  is  manifestly  important  to  secure  this  control  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  department  of  physics,  for  which 
$5000  were  appropriated,  have  been  made.  The  apparatus  has  been  judi- 
ciously selected  and  five  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Alumni  Building 
have  been  fitted  up,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  opportunities  and  effic- 
iency of  instruction  in  that  department. 

The  dissecting  hall  has  been  doubled  in  capacity  so  as  to  allow  room  for 
the  large  increase  in  medical  students. 

Besides  these  expenditures,  the  total  amount  expended  upon  the  labora- 
tories for  the  year  has  been  about  $3500.  This  allows  for  some  permanent 
addition  to  the  furnishing  of  tjie  laboratories  as  well  as  for  the  running  ex- 
penses. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  gift  of  a  gymnasium  by  Judge  W.  P.  Bynum  as  a  memorial  to  his 
grandson,  William  Preston  Bynum,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1893,  who  died  at 
the  close  of  his  sophomore  year,  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
the  alumni  and  all  friends  of  the  University .  This  was  one  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  University  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  my  last  re- 
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port.  The  need  of  a  gymnasium  has  been  felt  for  many  years  and  both 
students  and  faculty  are  pleased  to  know  that  relief  is  at  hand.  The  plans 
submitted  by  the  architect  have  been  approved  by  Judge  Bynum  and  by 
the  committee.  The  contractor  will  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  and  hopes  to  have  all  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 
The  gymnasium  is  very  complete  in  all  details  Besides  the  main  gymna- 
sium floor,  which  will  be  stocked  with  apparatus,  there  will  be  a  large 
plunge  bath  or  swimming  pool,  locker  rooms,  shower  baths,  room  for  box- 
ing and  fencing,  one  for  Swedish  movements,  anthropometric  room  and 
trophy  room.  There  will  also  be  an  hundred  yards  running  track,  form- 
ing a  gallery  around  the  main  gymnasium  room.  The  building  is  to  be 
heated  by  the  hot  water  system.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  Mem- 
morial  Hall  is  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  gymnasium.  The  change  in  the 
floor,  moving  seats,  screwing  down  of  apparatus,  breaking  of  windows, 
have  all  wrought  some  injury  to  the  building.  The  necessity  for  this  will 
exist  no  longer. 

During  the  past  summer,  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  Y 
M.  C.  A.  the  contributions  and  subscriptions  to  their  building  fund  were 
increased  to  about  $8000  The  plans  for  a  building  to  cost  $10,000  were 
prepared  and  the  building  will  be  commenced  immediately.  Every  effort 
will  meanwhile  be  made  to  raise  the  remaining  $2000  so  that  this  building 
may  soon  be  ready  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  building  will  mean  much  to  University  life.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Association  is  a  potent  factor  for  good  both  in  the  University 
and  the  community.  It  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  in  its  work  and  all  of 
this  will  be  greatly  helped  by  having  a  meeting  place ,  library  and  class 
rooms  of  their  own.  And  it  gives  them  a  standing  and  a  permanence 
which  cannot  be  well  secured  otherwise.  Again,  the  reading  rooms,  sit- 
ting rooms,  etc.,  supplied  with  papers  and  periodicals  will  form  a  gather- 
ing place  for  most  of  the  students  in  the  afternoons  and  on  Sunday,  sup- 
plying the  nearest  substitute  possible  for  home-life  or  the  life  of  a  club  un- 
der the  best  influence. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  two  of  the  needs  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
have  been  supplied,  namely,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  the  gymnasium. 
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I  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  my  office  to  make  clear  these  needs  to 
the  governing  board,  the  alumni  and  the  people  of  the  State,  all  of  whom 
should  feel  the  interest  of  ownership  in  this  institution.  The  needs  re- 
ferred to  are  those  most  pressingly  felt  at  present  and  which  must  be  sup- 
plied at  an  early  date  if  the  University  is  to  do  its  work  efficiently  and 
make  material  progress. 

First,  the  following  increase  in  teaching  force  is  necessary: 

1.  An  instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

2.  An  instructor  in  History. 

3.  An  instructor  in  Drawing. 

4.  An  instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

5.  A  demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

6.  An  instructor  in  Romanic  languages  and  literature,  (Spanish  and  It- 
alian) . 

7.  An  associate  professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

8.  An  associate  professor  of  Physics. 

9.  An  associate  professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

10.  A  well  equipped  Normal  Department  for  male  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools. 

The  University  at  present  provides  training  for  teachers  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  about  forty  per  cent .  of  its  graduates ,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber from  the  lower  classes,  enter  upon  that  work  every  year.  It  has  sup- 
plied superintendents  and  principals  for  a  majority  of  the  graded  schools. 
The  great  demand  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  makes  it  advisable 
for  the  University  to  establish  a  Normal  Department,  or  rather  Teachers' 
College,  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  demanded  in  these  schools.  No 
part  of  its  present  income  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose.  The  work  can 
be  done  more  economically  at  the  University  and  with  better  results,  and 
it  is  the  logical  conclusion  that  it  should  render  the  State  this  service.  On 
account  of  the  preparation  of  the  students  and  the  grade  of  work  required, 
this  department  would  have  to  be  an  annex  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Un- 
iversity and  distinct  from  it,  else  the  efficiency  of  both  might  be  impaired. 

Secondly,  as  to  equipment: 

1.  Increased  appropriation  for  the  library. 

2.  Increased  appropriation  for  the  law  library. 

3.  Endowed  fellowships  for  graduate  students. 

4.  A  new  library  building. 
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5.  Additional  equipment  for  the  scientific  laboratories. 

6.  A  new  chemical  laboratory. 

7.  A  building  for  the  medical  department  and  laboratories. 

8 .  A  new  building  for  the  law  department . 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  lines  along  which  the  University  is  to 
be  strengthened  and  developed.  Some  of  these  can  be  seen  by  friends  of 
the  University  and  generous  supporters  will  doubtless  keep  them  in  mind. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  general  health  of  the  students  during  the  session  1902-03  was  good. 
There  was  little  serious  sickness  and  the  infirmary  was  closed  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time.  Very  few  cases  came  before  the  faculty  for 
discipline,  and  the  improvement  in  order  and  attention  to  duties  continues 
to  be  noticeable.  The  students  have  shown  a  commendable  spirit  of  help- 
fulness in  maintaining  order  and  in  building  up  the  University.  I  think 
that  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  year  has  shown  progress  in  all 
respects  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  sound  scholarship  and  high  ideals . 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  P.  Venable. 


Appendix  A. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1903. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  Chapel 
Hill  June  15-July  10,  1903,  was  attended  by  193  students.  Most  of  them 
were  teachers,  whose  purpose  was  to  improve  themselves  in  their  work; 
the  others  were  preparing  themselves  for  teaching.  The  numbers  given 
do  not  include  persons  who  attended  a  few  lectures,  or  were  present  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  enrollment  exceeded,  by  103,  that  of  the  session 
of  1902,  and  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  springing  up,  all  over 
the  State,  of  local  summer  schools  and  institutes,  attendance  upon  which 
was  made  compulsory  for  public  school  teachers.  Schools  of  all  classes 
were  represented,  from  primary  school  to  college,  though  most  of  those 
in  attendance  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  city  or  county. 

In  addition  to  the  President  and  twelve  members  of  the  University  fac- 
ulty, the  faculty  of  the  Summer  School  included  professors  and  teachers 
from  the  following:  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Schools,  the  North  Carolina 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the  Maryland  Manual  Training  Schools,  the 
Beaufort  (N.  C.)  Kindergarten  Training  School,  the  Hartsville  (S.  C.) 
Schools,  Richmond  (Va.)  College,  Dartmouth  College,  the  Connecticut 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  Universities  of  Mississippi  and  Michigan. 

Forty-four  (44)  courses  were  given,  as  follows: 

Pedagogy,  5;  English,  6;  History,  4;  Mathematics,  3;  Geography,  2;Geol- 
ology,  2;  Physics,  and  Manual  Training,  4;  Botany,  1;  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, 2;  Drawing,  2;  Chemistry,  2;  Kindergarten,  2;  French,  2;  German,  2; 
Greek  3;  Latin,  2.  In  each  department,  courses  were  given  for  beginners 
or  for  those  with  little  experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  also  for 
persons  desiring  advanced  instruction.  It  was  a  working  school.  Students 
and  faculty  were  here  to  learn,  and  to  help  each  other  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught.  The  result  was  what  may  always  be  expect- 
ed under  such  conditions.  It  is  believed  that  no  better  work  has  been  done 
for  education  in  North  Carolina  than  that  of  the  Summer  School  of  1903. 
Care  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  expert  instructors,  many  of 
whom  were  widely  known  specialists,  capable  of  making  clear  the  best 
methods  employed  in  modern  educational  endeavor. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  courses ,  public  lectures  were  given  every  even- 
ing, chiefly  on  educational  subjects.  These  lectures  were  of  great  practi- 
cal value  to  teachers,  dealing  with  important  matters  in  science,  literature, 
history,  as  well  as  with  vital  questions  directly  connected  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  schools. 

All  of  the  privileges  and  resources  of  the  University  were  open  to  the 
students.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  was  the  only  charge  made . 
Those  students  who  preferred  to  live  in  the  dormitories  were  supplied  with 
furnished  rooms,  including  electric  light  and  baths,  and  meals  at  Commons 
Hall,  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  for  the  term  of  four  weeks. 

The  University  Library,  containing  42,000  volumes,  was  open  all  day  to 
members  of  the  Summer  School,  furnishing  free  of  cost  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  collateral  reading  on  the  courses  of  study  and  for  general 
reading  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  Physical,  Chemical,  Botanical,  and 
Zoological  Laboratories  were  at  the  service  of  students,  many  of  whom 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  laboratory  work,  so  essen- 
tial to  successful  teaching  now,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors. 

The  thanks  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  are  due  to  the  General 
Education  Board  for  their  generous  aid  to  the  Summer  School. 


SUMMARY. 


Number  of  Instructors, 
Number  of  students, 
Total  expenditures, 
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193 


$2,739.27 


Receipts — 


General  Education  Board, 


$1000 


Appropriation  by  Trustees  and 


from  other  sources. 


$1,735.36 


Appendix  B. 

LIBRARY  REPORT,  1903. 


To  the  President  of  the.  University 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  on  the  Library 
for  the  year  1903. 

The  Library  has  grown  in  usefulness  during  the  year.  Its  work  can  be 
noted  under  the  following  headings: 

EQUIPMENT. 

A%standard  typewriter,  with  extra  card  platen,  has  been  bought  for  cata  - 
loguing and  other  purposes;  inexpensive  office  fixtures  have  been  secured; 
the  reading  room  has  been  provided  with  electric  lights. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 

All  works  on  biography  (2,000  volumes)  were  recatalogued  during  the 
summer.  The  work  was  carefully  done  and  has  given  good  results.  The 
North  Caroliniana  was  classified  a"d  is  now  ready  to  be  catalogued.  Pam- 
phlets received  during  the  year  were  roughly  classified  and  placed  in 
labeled  cases .  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  exchanges  (in  English ) 
were  duly  entered  in  the  special  catalogue. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  been  done  by  the  following  officers:  Super- 
visor, Committeemen,  Librarian.  Assistant  Librarians.  Every  detail  of 
the  work  has  received  attention  so  far  as  it  could  be  given. 

ACQUISITIONS. 

Volumes  have  been  acquired  during  the  year  as  follows: 
Gifts  from  individuals,  private  N.  C.  societies,  and  societies 

and  institutions  of  other  states  115 

From  bindery — bound  periodicals  108 

Gifts  from  N.  C.  Government  and  Departments  24 

Gifts  from  U.  S.  Government  282 

From  purchase  through  University  funds  509 

Total  1038 
Worn  out  22 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  Library  and  departments  41,288 
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LOANS. 


The  Library  has  been  used  by 


Regular  students 

425 

Summer  students 

150 

Faculty  and  Assistants 

46 

Departments 

19 

Residents  and  visitors 

12 

652 

Books  loaned: 

Fiction 
English 

Political  Economy 

History 

All  others 


6,457  or  55.25  per  cent. 

1,629  "  14  "  " 
736  "  6.5  "  " 
464  "    4      "  " 

2,424  "  20.25  "  " 


11,710 


Total  issue 

Greatest  monthly  issue 
Smallest  monthly  issue 
Average  monthly  issue 
Greatest  daily  issue 
Smallest  daily  issue 
Average  daily  issue 

Open  on  week  days 
Open  on  Sundays 
Open  at  night 

Queries  posted  for  debate 
References  posted 

Other  institutions  furnished  debating  material 
"  "         historical  " 

"  "  "         reading  lists 

Debate  books  and  reference  books  have  been  used  freely, 
the  issue  has  been  kept,  but  it  has  been  unusually  large 
have  been  used  a  great  deal  during  the  Library  night  hours. 

[The  detailed  financial  report,  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is 
omitted  here.l 


1,550  (March) 
327  (August) 
986 
164 
3 
37 

312 
35 
50 

41 
615 


5 
4 

No  record  of 
These  books 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  the  work  of  reorganization  be  continued  The  two  Societies 
contributed  $139.00  of  the  $229.80  spent  for  this  work  last  Summer. 

2.  That  a  special  fund  be  secured,  if  possible,  to  be  spent  solely  for 
North  Carolina  publications.    The  present  collection  is  poor. 

During  the  year  the  Librarian  has  eu  joyed  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Supervisor,  the  Committeemen,  and  the  Assistant  Librarians.  All 
have  served  the  University  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  R.  Wilson, 

Librarian. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  (condensed). 


Jan.  1,  1903  to  Jan.  1,  1904. 


RECEIPTS. 

Annual  appropriations  from  the  State 
Special         "  "      "  " 

Escheats 

Received  from  F.  J.  Smith  Fund 
M.  A.  Smith 
"  History 
"  "  Speight 

"  Moore 
"  "  Mason 

"  "  May 

"  Bursar 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


32,500.00 
7,500.00 
1,134.00 
1,380.00 
3,604.7? 
1,605.00 
1,140.00 
248.00 
449.56 
30.00 
2,143.23 


-51,734.56 


Balance  overdraft 
Salaries 

Special  appropriations 
Interest  on  notes 
Interest  on  May  fund 
Insurance 
Commissions 
Postage,  etc. 


3,812.82 
43,866.65 
9,000.00 
48.75 
30.00 
200.00 
201.76 
15.00 


-57,174.98 


The  deficit  of  $5,440.32  is  only  apparent,  as  the  full  amount  due  had  not 
been  paid  in  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  Jan.  1,  1904. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BURSAR. 

Term  Ending  December  31,  1902. 

RECEIPTS. 

Tuition  and  fees  15,063.75 

Appropriation  for  Summer  School  600.00 

Room  fees  1,851.10 

Miscellaneous  62.25 


17,577.10 


DISBURSED. 


Miscellaneous  expenses  13,230  47 

Salaries  Instructors,  etc.  4,000.73 
Special  appropriations  557.21 


•17,788.41 


Term  Ending  August  15,  1903. 

RECEIPTS 

Tuition  and  fees  13,279.80 

Room  fees  2,237.84 

Notes  collected  462.60 

Miscellaneous  1,172.70 

Laboratory  fees  2,810.93 


•19,963.87 


DISBURSED. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  14,118.70 

Salaries  Instructors,  etc.  5,344.78 

Special  appropriations  1,386.55 

Total  receipts  for  session  1902-03  37,540.97 

Total  disbursements  38,638.44 


-20,850.03 


1,097.47 


Appendix'E. 

PUBLISHED  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY,  1903. 


Charles  Baskerville. 

Kunzite,  a  new  Gem.  Science.  New  Ser.,  XVIII.,  303.  On  the  Action 
of  Ultra- Violet  Light,  Roentgen  Rays  and  Radium  upon  Minerals  and  Gems. 
With  Geo.  F.  Kunz.    Science,  New  Ser.  XVIII.,  769. 

Action  of  Ultra-violet  Light  upon  Rare  Earth  Oxides.  Amer.  Journ. 
Sci.  XVI  ,  465,  and  Chemical  News,  London. 

On  the  Action  of  Radium  Compounds  upon  Rare  Earth  Oxides  and  the 
Production  of  Permanently  Luminous  Preparations  by  Mixing  the  Former 
with  Powdered  Minerals.  With  Geo.  F.  Kunz.  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  XVII., 
791,  and  Chemical  News,  London. 

The  Rare  Earth  Crusade;  what  it  Portends,  Scientifically  and  Techni- 
cally.   Science,  New  Ser.  XVII.,  772. 

Mercurous  Sulphide.    Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  XXV.,  799. 

A  Study  of  Praeseodidymium ;  Preparation  of  Pure  Material;  Praeseo- 
didymium  Citrate.  With  J.  W.  Turrentine.  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
Jan.,  1904. 

A  Study  of  Neodidymium;  Preparation  of  Pure  Material;  Efforts  to 
Decompose  it.  With  Reston  Stevenson.  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jan  , 
1904. 

Lanthan- Alums;  Some  New  Double  Sulphates.  With  E.  G.  Moss. 
Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jan.,  1904. 

Attempts  to  Prepare  Praeseodidymium  and  Neodidymium  Alums;  Some 
New  Double  Sulphates.  With  Hazel  Holland.  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
Jan.,  1904. 

Lanthanates.  With  G.  F.  Catlett.  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jan., 
1904. 

Rare  Earth  Mordants.  With  T  B.  Foust.  Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Industry. 
Vol.  XXIII. 

Recent  Investigations  on  the  Rare  Earths  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  N.  O.    National  Academy,  Chicago,  Nov.,  1903. 

On  Phosphorescent  Thorium  Oxide;  Berzelium.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
Dec  29,  1903. 
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The  Elements,  Verified  and  Unverified.    Science,  New  Ser.  XIX.,  88. 
Review  of  Newell 's  General  Chemistry.    Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
XXV.,  1220. 

Review  of  Browning's  Chemistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements.  Science,  New 
Ser.  XVIII.,  479. 

K.  P.  Battle. 

Condensed  History  of  N.  C.  February  and  March  numbers  Home  Mag- 
azine, Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  D/Bruner. 

The  Probable  Source  of  a  Couplet  in  Hugo's  Hernani.  Mod.  Lang. 
Notes,  Jan.,  1904. 

Wm.  Cain. 

0 

On  the  Algebraic  Form  -.    Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  Journ.  XIX.,  Part  1. 
0 

Note  on  the  Imaginary  Roots  of  a  Cubic.  Mitch.  Sci.  Soc.  Journ.  XIX., 
Part  2. 

Collier  Cobb. 

^Photographs  and  Drawings.  Ware's  Georgian  Period  of  American 
Architecture. 

A.  Henderson. 

The  Derivation  of  the  Brianchon  Configuration  from  Two  Spatial  Point- 
triads.    Amer.  Math.  Monthly,  Feb.,  1903. 

Harmonic  Pairs  in  the  Complex  Plane.  A  Geometrical  Treatment  of 
Certain  Maps  Defined  by  the  Equation  of  Correspondence  to  =  %  (  z  +  — )  • 
Amer.  Math.  Monthly,  Apr.,  1903. 

George  Howe. 

Fasti  Sacerdotum  P.  R.  Pablicorum  Aetatis  Imperatoriae,  Pars  I.  Pub- 
lished by  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig. 

E.  V.  Howell. 

Our  Trade  Mark  Laws  and  the  Trend  of  Recent  Decisions.  Pharma- 
ceutical Era,  May,  1903. 

A  New  Alkaloidal  Test.    Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
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Thos.  Hume. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  March, 
1903. 

The  Huguenots  and  Some  of  Their  Family  Connections  in  Va.  and  N.  O. 
Univ.  Mag.,  March,  1903. 

C.  L.  Raper. 

Social  Life  in  Colonial  North  Carolina.    N.  C.  Booklet. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

Fourth  edition  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,  Febru- 
ary 1903:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston.  . 

An  English  Grammar  for  the  Common  Schools,  September,  1903: 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co..  Richmond,  Va. 
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